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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 


(Continued from page 162.) 
TO L. H. B. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, Second Month 15th, 1865. 

“T have indeed been remiss in not writing 
sooner. It has often been on my mind, but the 
very right time did not seem to come, and unless 
it is right, a long connection of words would 

rofit little. I almost always feel the responsi- 
bility of writing to my young friends to be 
great, and beseech Him, who can direct every 
minute circumstance in life to bless my endeav- 
ors to be of some service. 

“Dost thou ever think of me during all these 
storms? There is something very joyous to me 
in storms, particularly snow storms. They seem 
to be like such a lot of little white birds coming 
down, and the covering is so beautiful and pure 
for the dark earth. I have seen storms of thun- 
der and lightning so awful, that I have wished 
they would cease, but still their very awe has 
been acceptable to me. 

“I love to feel the majesty and power of the 
Almighty one, who is so merciful and conde- 
xending, too. Sometimes lately I have been 
afraid I love Him too easily, and besought 
fora greater dread upon my spirit. ‘I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh me.’ He for- 
gives our transgressions so soon, that I often 
feel like the one to whom much was forgiven 
and who loved much. Thou hast such good 
tiews of his wonders there in the country, and 
nota glance from the window but can bring thee 
atoken of his power. Thou hast the heart to 
prize it too, and that is still better. 

“How thankful I am that He has touched thy 
heart, and led thee to seek the knowledge 
Him, whom to know is life eternal. I hope my 
dear Laura is not shunning the cross in any- 
thing. A jealous sy has been with me ever since 


of 


why, and cannot and should not judge. O, my 
dearest, we must be broken to pieces upon the 
rock Christ Jesus—nothing else will do. Poor 
Job was broken at the last, and I have felt his 
tate more than ever of late, and thankfully, 
oo, putting my hand upon my mouth, feeling 
the vileness of my natu re—nothing in me good, 
only kept alive and allowed to walk the earth 
by | his goodness, but sometimes feeling a desire 
to depart and be at rest. 


| 


thy last visit on that point, but I know not| with his power, and my heart must be lifted 
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“Your visit was appreciated by me, for poverty 
in the conversational line is so often my lot, 
that it must be the person’s goodness of heart 
only that prompts a visit to me. Dear E. W.! 
How changed! I could not see that peculiar 
modestgwinning leek that had-so frequently at- 
tracted my heart towards her before. Perhaps 
it was the way she wore her hair. I like best 
to remember her as in former times. There is 
no prejudice; it is merely the uncontrollable at- 
traction of the heart. I hope she may be pre- 
served meek and lowly, like a little child, at his 
feet. How I long for that for thee, too, my 
dear! QO, for preservation; O, for preserva- 
tion for my precious L. Thou art tempted, 
without doubt, but try to beg to be delivered 
from evil each day, and He who can open every 
eye will show thee the snares of thine enemy. 
Why I have written thus I know not, it may 
prove a warning some time. Remember thy 
poor struggling friend at times. Storms of 
temptation “have been in her path; but ove 
Friend remarked to me, ‘ Storms purify the air.’ 
I have found it so, for I can love and fear Him 
more deeply and walk more faithfully from 
them. Thanks be unto Him, who can give the 
victory to thee and to me. 

Thine truly as ever, 
“a 2” 

Second Month 5th.— My dear Lord instructed 
me last night in a vision. All the week I had 
been tried with words coming into my mind, as 
though they must be expressed in meeting, and 
a little i inclination in me at times, to remember 
them. I went to bed feeling that my Father 
pitied me. About the middle of the night I 
dreamed I was a servant girl with several others, 
and that they had formed a plot to injure the 
mistress and rob her house. I knew it was 
wrong to go with them, but was afraid to op- 
pose them, so went out upon the roof while they 
engaged in their guilty work. Soon the mistress 
came and caught them, but they escaped and 
threw me a pair of shoes, saying they might be 
my share. The other articles were recovered, 
but my shoes I never had the courage to re- 
store, but thought I would wear them sometimes. 
There seemed be a vague impression that 
they brought me into disgrace afterwards. I 
tried to turn away from this unpleasant dream, 
but soon the passages, “ Being shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace,” and “ I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the 
| power of God unto salvation,” ete., came to 
ind, and I was instructed that I had been 
stealing shoes, and that I must be shod only 


up for this “ Holy Ghost to come upon me and 
the power of the Most High to overshadow me, 
if He ever called me again to his work.” “ Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
wherein thou standest is holy ground.” Oh, 
most merciful God, preserve thy poor servant, 
help me to be like clay in thy hands, and in- 
crease my faith. Preserve me in holy reverent 
silence and submission of soul before thee, oh, 
Father. 


No. 22, 


TO L. H. B. 


“Sixth Month 6th, 1865.* 

“Tt does seem almost as if I had neglected thee 
wrongfully, but my heart has been with thee 
many a time, where feeling was too deep for ut- 
terance even with this medium. Dost thou ever 
know, my dear, what it is to have a heart full 
of prayer and petitioning, and to feel that the 
Spirit maketh intercession for us, according to 
the will of God? What a blessed assurance 
we have, that He knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit, and that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.’ How 
rich is his mercy! ‘ How unsearchable are his 
ways, and his judgments past finding out.’ 
‘Who hath first given to Him, and it shall be 
recompensed unto Him again.’ O, dear Laura, 
let us serve Him fully, being like good old 
Joshua, whatever others do, we will serve the 
Lord. 

“T have been deeply impressed of late with 
his merey in taking away all our sins, casting 
them behind his back, or into the depths of the 
sea that we cannot find them. O, He forgives 
all our shortcomings and shines upon us with 
the blessed light of his countenance. We do 
indeed see his 1 mercy towards our nation. We 
have had a sad bereavement, but if it must be, 
it came just in time to save our people from 
sinful exultation.y . . 

Yes, my dear, it is an inexpressible comfort 
to feel that his good Spirit does visit all, every- 
body. How long it has striven with and waited 
for us. When cast down, remember He looks at 
the contrite in heart, and regards them as a 
Father does his children. My heart would faint 
many @ time, and my spirit be overwhelmed if 
it were not for this supporting assurance. My 
thoughts so often stray, instead of every one 
being brought into subjection to the obedience 
of Christ. I met with a verse which touched 
the right chord: 


*O! to grace, how great a debtor 
Daily 1 am constrained to be, 
Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter 
Bind my wandering heart to thee.’ 
“ And another: 


“ * Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small, 
Love, so amazing, so Divine, 
Demand my heart, my life, my all.’ 


“ A very interesting work, which seems to be 
comments on the book of Exodus, has been 
loaned me, and I am enjoying it so much. The 
writer spiritualizes almost everything. The cross- 
ing the Red Sea and the wilderness journey is 
very interesting. Oh, let us not murmur at any- 
thing, as they did, but ‘in everything give 
thanks,’ though there may be some bitter cups 
meted out for our refinement and sanctification. 
The last word seems most too holy and good when 
we look at our own poor selves, but let us look 


*This letter anticipates its proper place a few months. 
+Referring, no doubt, to the recent assassination of 
President Lincoln. 
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away to Him, who is able to do more for us, 
than we can ask or think. 

“ Dear Laura, mayst thou be blessed indeed, 
rich in faith and love, heir of the eternal king- 
dom, isthe prayer of thy loving friend, 

“* DEBORAH Brooks.” 


12th.—I have been desiring some passage to 
come to mind, or that the Lord would speak to 
me, when suddenly these words came, ‘ The 
Lord looking down, loveth such as wait and 
watch for Him,’ accompanied with the feeling, 
that I ought to give them to others. I did so 
soon, but did not find them for myself after- 
wards. I am afraid I gave away what was for 
myself. Oh, Lord, for preservation. Teach 
thy poor child. Why do I not have more 
peace? These words came to-night, ‘Oh, that 
thou hadst hearkened to my commandments, 
then had thy peace been as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the sea.” Oh, help 
me, Lord, this week. 

(To be continued.) 





Getting Something for Nothing. 


A dangerous thing in the moral world is the 
desire of getting something for nothing. It is 
this desire that leads the thief to break the house 
and the highwayman to take the road. It is 
this desire that causes the gambler to substitute 
gaming for honest labor, and to try by a lucky 
deal to become the possessor of the money or 
goods of others. It is this desire that prompts 
men to bet on horse races and elections—the 
desire of getting other men’s property without 
giving a fair equivalent. It is this desire that 
leads men to reckless speculation in futures and 
real estate and to the formation of trusts and 
monopolies. It was this desire run mad that 
led England into the South Sea Bubble and 
caused ruin and untold misery to thousands— 
that led France into Law’s Mississippi Bubble, 
and came near plunging the nation into total 
bankruptcy. It is this same desire that is caus- 
ing the desolation of hundreds of our American 
homes every year—this desire which is so fatal 
to the incentive to honest effort. 

Let it be put down as an axiom that it is im- 


possible to make something out of nothing. No 
way has ever been devised, or ever can be de- 


vised, of getting something for nothing, in which 
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And the experiment has failed in every instance 
for one simple reason : the money did not repre- 
sent actual value. Kings and nations cannot 
speak value into existence. It never has been 
done.— Calvin 8. Brown, tn The Independent. 





For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 


Man—His Nature and Relation to His Maker. 


In man are found three distinct essentials to 
his being, viz: body, mind and soul. 

The psalmist David referred not alone to his 
body when he exclaimed, “I will praise thee, 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; mar- 
vellous are thy works, and that my soul know- 
eth right well” (Ps. exxxix: 14), for presently 
he refers to a higher One as speaking to his soul, 
saying, “ How precious also are thy thoughts 
unto me, O, God! how great is the sum of 
them ” (v: 17). 

He who created the light created the eye to 
behold the light and all created things in that 
light. He who created sound formed the ear to 
hear. So of Christ, the Eternal Word, by whom 
all things were made, it is said, “In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men ” (John i: 
4). The eye and the ear of the soul must then 
be opened by God, that they may see and hear 
the things of God, for “the things of God know- 
eth no man, but the spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii: 
11). This then, is God’s new visitation of life to 
man, by his grace in Christ. 

Modern scientists aver that the original source 
of all terrestrial light is the sun. From it we 
know that perpetual streams of heat and light 
do flow. It may also be the prime fountain and 
source of all electrical action, which also fur- 
nishes light, and as for wood, coal or other ani- 
mal or vegetable matter, they all owe their com- 
bustible properties to the sun’s action, at some, 
it may be remote, period of their formation. By 
means of these subtle agencies, man transmits 
his thoughts thousands of miles along the bed 
of the ocean, causes the very tones of his voice 
to be heard hundreds of miles distant, trans- 
ports himself a mile a minute, delineates objects 
in the perfection of outline, light and shade. 
Such marvellous power has the mind of man 
been permitted to acquire over matter, or the 
powers of nature. 

But what are these to Him who made them 
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short in the fervor of his soul, to him who 
though of weaker mind, is enlightened and 
strengthened in his soul by the Holy Spirit. Not 
that weakness in one commands the strength in 
another, for, all things else being equal, he js 
best fitted for work in the world, who is able 
both in body, mind and spirit, for that which 
he is called to do, and all may be laid on the 
altar of God’s service. 

In man rightly ordered, Christ is the Head 
and all in the man is governed in the love 
and fear of God. The mind is preserved from 
harboring evil thoughts, which the enemy of 
souls may shoot as darts at the man, and from 
the lusts and motions of the flesh to sin, and 
the body is made a servant to righteousness 
alone, nor is it permitted to do evil. Indeed, 
every thought and deed is brought to the judg. 
ment seat of Christ. Such is the man who 
walks with God, who obeys the command, “ Be 
ye holy, as I the Lord your God am holy,” 

It may indeed please God to call the weak 
and despised of the world, and to fill them with 
Divine power, and to ordain strength out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, that his name 
alone must be glorified ; yet must we remember 
that it would not be right for us to desire to be 
weak in either bodily or mental gifts, as though 
being so would commend us to God or draw 
down Divine favor, for truly what are all these 
things before Him ? 

All must be laid in the dust and we become 
humbled as little children ; so must the kingdom 
of God be received, that each one may sit at the 
feet of Jesus, our Teacher Divine, and do as He 
said, “ Learn of me.” Therefore whilst not 
slothful in our lawful business or calling, let us 
at the same time “ be fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” Let Him reign in us whose right is 
is. ‘Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 
“And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit, soul 
and body, be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Thess. v : 23). 

W. W. B. 





‘sinisliasiiscsstillipalaiai 

Dury, or PrRiviLEGE?—How common it is 
for us to feel that we have a duty to be at work 
in Christ’s service! How rare it is that we rea- 
lize the privilege of doing any work for Christ! 
We almost think that Christ needs our help, 


one party does not suffer to the extent that the 
other gains. If the thief steals, the owner must 
lose the goods stolen, if the gamester wins a 
thousand dollars, his opponent must lose that 
amount; if a syndicate buys up all the wheat 
on the market and makes a fortune off of it, 
somebody must pay dear for flour; if a com- 
pany waters its stock, somebody must buy water; 
if peeple ride on a bubble, they must expect to 
be precipitated when the bubble bursts. There 
is but one correct and thoroughly honest busi- 
ness principle, and that is to give value received 
in every transaction. An equivalent must be 
given. This equivalent may be in labor, in 
goods, in money, in what you please; but it 
must be an equivalent. All else is on a false 
basis and leads to evil. 

This experiment of making something from 
nothing has been tried time and again by na- 
tions as well as by individuals. Kings and 


all? Who gave to man such power to subdue 
the elements to his will? Can we fathom his 
power? Can we limit his knowledge? Ab, no, 
his Name remains forever, Almighty, Omnisci- 
ent, All-seeing, Omnipresent. The best and 
wisest of men have acknowledged, “ Thou under- 
standest my thoughts afar off,” ‘“‘ There is not a 
word in my tongue, but, lo, oh, Lord, thou 
kuowest it altogether ” (Ps. exxxix: 4). “Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, 
I cannot attain unto it ” (v. 6). 

He who created all these things, and man 
himself, empowering him to subdue them to his 
purpose, is the Eternal Word, the Sun and 
Source of all spiritual light to the soul of man. 

It has pleased God that in Him should be 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
He quickens and enlightens the soul to see and 
understand the things of God. He unlocks the 
seals and opens the heart and the understand- 
ing. And these gifts He dispenses to those who 
love and fear Him of his own free grace, and 
not according to the power or cultivation of 
man’s wisdom or intellect. For, as the man 
strong in body is often inferior in mental power 
to one possessing less bodily vigor, so likewise 
the man of great intellectual capacity often falls 


and that therefore we ought to take hold and 
do what we can for Him. We are liable to 
lose sight of the fact that Christ is in no sense 
dependent upon any of us for any service what- 
soever. and that He simply confers an honor 
upon us when he permits us to do anything in 
the prosecution of his Heavenly work here on 
earth. Even under a human administration, 
there are many places to be filled, and many 
applicants for those places. Whether the posi- 
tion be as a representative in a foreign land, or 
as a worker in a subordinate place nearer home, 
he who is asked to accept it, and to receive its 
honors and its emoluments accordingly, can 
hardly suppose that he deserves any credit for 
taking the position, and so for being a sharer 
in the toils and the triumphs of the administra 
tion which appoints him to it. Why, thea, 
should any Christian disciple suppose that he 
confers a favor on his Divine Master by accept 
ing a position of service and of honor at home 
or abroad, when those who are worthier than 
himself might have been selected in his stead? 
And when we realize the privilege of working 
for Christ, we shall not want to neglect that 
privilege in term time or in vacation.—S 
Times. 


parliaments have issued paper money and false 
coins and inflated currency, and always with 
one result. History will be searched in vain 
for a single instance of fiat money which has 
held its own for any considerable time and which 
has not resulted in loss either to the Govern- 
ment or to those who trusted the Government. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Visit to Logan’s Quarry. 

On the twenty-fourth of Eleventh Month, I 
eft home to pay a visit, long contemplated, to 
gme of the quarries of Chester County, Pa. ; the 

int most especially aimed at was what is known 
4s Logan’s Quarry— about two miles west of 
Unionville. A kind friend met me at West 
Chester, and to his good services I am indebted 
for the success of the excursion. 

Our first visit was to the limestone quarry 
on the Chester County Poor-house farm. The 
limestone contains Magnesia, and is quite erys- 
talline in structure, but does not present the 
great faces of rock which are visible in Baker's 
quarry, described in a recent number of THe 
Frenp. A bed of rotten gneiss containing 
much mica occupies part of the quarry, and 
there is also much quartz. Indeed, the most of 
these limestone deposits, south of the great val- 
ley, contains more or less quartz, in some cases 
# much as to destroy the value of the stone for 
agricultural purposes. A geological friend told 
me that he was consulted about a limestone 
which looked well, but would not burn into 
lime. On analyzing it, he found that it was 
more than half quartz. 

Several interesting minerals have been found 
in this quarry, among them Chesterlite, which 
was once regarded as a variety of feldspar. It 
occurs in cavities in the limestone in the form 
of erystals. As the quarry had not been worked 
for some years, circumstances did not favor our 
making much of a collection. Some of the poor- 
house inmates were at the quarry, loading an 
ox-cart, with earth, to repair the ice-dam. On 


inquiring after minerals, they referred us to one 
they called “ Chesterlite Billy,” who had resided 


at the institution for several years, and appeared 
tohave taken more interest in such matters than 
the others. We hunted him up, and he said 
the Chesterlite was found in pockets in the lime- 
stone, and promised shortly to procure specimens 
for us. 

Soon after breakfast the next morning we 
started for Logan’s quarry. The men were at 
work on a bed of beautiful white stone, which 
might be called marble. Overlying this was a 
large quantity of limestone sand, which is found 
tobe a very useful material for raising plants 
from cuttings, the roots seeming to grow unu- 
sually readily from the cuttings inserted into it, 
in green-houses. 

One of the inducements to visit this quarry 
was to obtain specimens of tremolite, a mineral 
which is often found in this locality. Tremolite 
is considered as one of the varieties of Horn- 
blende, a mineral which possesses many forms, 
which are identified as belonging to the same 
group, by certain peculiarities of the crystalli- 
zation. The dark green or black individuals 
are called Hornblende, and contain considerable 
iron ; actinolite generally presents lighter green 
colors, and is usually crystallized in long, slender 
prisms ; tremolite has white fibres, and contains 
amere traceof iron. It is mainly a compound 
ofsilica, magnesia and lime. It derives its name 
from Tremola, in Switzerland, where it was first 
found. 

Not being familiar with the quarry, we did 
not meet with the mineral at first, and so went 
to the house of the proprietor. His sister pro- 
duced a tray of minerals, and showed us several 
specimens, one of which was very beautiful, the 
fine delicate fibres were arranged side by side, 
as if a strand of very fine cotton had been trans- 
formed into rock. The owner knew it as cotton- 
stone. We admired the smoothness and glossy 


texture, and returned to the quarry to make a 
further search. We soon found on one of the 
blocks of stone, quarried for the limekiln, a 
coating of tremolite, which furnished us with 
several very good specimens of this beautiful 
mineral. It seems probable that in the process 
of hardening the original ocean sediment of 
corals and shells into limestone rocks, the silica, 
lime and magnesia of which Tremolite consists, 
had been taken up into solution in heated 
water, and subsequently crystallized into the 
beautiful fibres in which we found it. 

Logan’s quarry has produced some large 
erystals of sulphuret of iron, or iron pyrites, and 
we saw a large piece of rock, which was pene- 
trated by numerous crystals of dark Turmaline. 
Like the Tremolite, these were probably formed 
by crystallization from aqueous solution, in re- 
mote ages. ‘Turmalines are found of various 
colors. The composition of the black is mainly 
of silica, aluminum and iron, mixed with small 
proportions of several other ingredients. The 
green species contain less iron, but some lithia, 
and in the red the iron disappears, and its 
place is partially supplied by boracie acid and 
manganese. 

Well pleased with our success, we returned 
homeward by another road, which crossed the 
serpentine barrens of Newlin township, where 
considerable quantities of that valuable mineral, 
Corundum, had been dug. The works are at 
present abandoned, but a large area of per- 
haps one hundred acres was marked with the 
piles of earth and rock, which showed where 
exploration had been made for corundum. The 
variety in the appearance of the stones lying on 
the surface, made me wish for the presence of a 
skilled mineralogist, who could have pointed out 
the different species that were exposed to view. 

On this barren spot grew quantities of the 
Mountain Pink (Phlox subulata), which much 
frequents theserpentine ridges, and in the Fourth 
and Fifth Months covers them with a sheet of 
bloom. I was surprised and pleased to find 
some of them in flower at this late season of the 
year. I supposed that the mildness of the 
weather had so favored the growth of the plant, 
that the flowers which in ordinary course would 
have appeared next spring, had ventured to 
show themselves at this early period. 

Although it was an unexpected pleasure to 
find Phlox in bloom, yet it was not very surpris- 
ing, for during the Eleventh Month I had met 
with several similar instances. The winter Jes- 
samine, whose yellow blossoms are among the 
earliest which show themselves, after winter 
has passed, had been in flower for a week or 
two. Among those I had seen in bloom were 
the Round-leaved Mallow (Malva rotundifolia), 
whose fruit, composed of numerous small cap- 
sules, aggregated into a flattened head, we chil- 
dren were accustomed to call cheeses; the Yel- 
low Dandelion; the Peppergrass (Lepidium Vir- 
ginicum), and the common Chick weed (Ste/laria 
media), a hardy plant which Dr. Darlington 
says may be found in flower, in mild winters, in 
every month of the year. 

On the whole, the trip was a very interesting 
and instructive one. J. W. 

oamnenatinenaniiiinuamemsenies 

Mempsers of a church who adhere to the old 
constitution and confession of faith, although 
constituting a small minority, are entitled to 
the church property when the rebellious ma- 
jority have adopted a new constitution and re- 
fuse longer to submit to the organic law of the 
association. (Bear et al., Trustees, vs. Heasley, 
et al., Mich. S. C., 1894). 


Against the Teaching of War in History 
Text Books. 


“Particularly by the study of the ancient 
poets and historians,” it was justly remarked 
by William Ellery Channing, “ the sentiments 
of early and barbarous ages on the subject of 
war are kept alive in the mind; and though 
Christian by profession, some of the earliest and 
deepest impressions are received in the school 
of uncivilized antiquity.” On the same theme 
the eminent essayist, John Foster, wrote,“ Who 
can tell how much that passion for war, which, 
from the universality of its prevalence, might 
seem inseparable from the nature of man, may, 
in the civilized world, have been reinforced by 
the enthusiastic admiration with which young 
men have read Homer and similar poets, whose 
genius transforms what is, and ought always to 
appear, purely horrid, into an aspect of grand- 
eur.” It was, hence, a sufficiently frank ad- 
mission that was lately made in a leading re- 
ligious journal by an apologist for the Boys’ 
Brigade scheme, that “all healthy boys have a 
love of soldiery born in them,” leaving as a not 
unfair inference the corollary that the youth 
who did not resent an attack upon his rights 
or strike back when assaulted, must be weak 
and unhealthy. 

It is a lamentable but natural sequence of 
this emulation of the false-heroic models found 
so largely in pagan classics, as contra-distin- 
guished from those moulded upon the pure 
Christian type, which heretofore have been kept 
too much in the background, that the school 
history text-books of our day are so largely 
what they are, a compend of the battles of one’s 
country, with a very pronounced bias under the 
label of patriotism for “my country, right or 
wrong.” That was therefore a much needed 
testimony penned by Rector Alex. Mackay- 
Smith, in responding to an invitation to be 
present at the conference on international ar- 
bitration in Independence Hall, on last Wash- 
ington’s birth-day, in which he said, “ Our chil- 
dren are nurtured on stories of British cruelty 
in the Revolutionary war; the devil, to them, 
has a red coat, and carries a Queen Anne mus- 
ket. My great-grandfather was an officer in 
that war, but I wish we could forget the whole 
conflict. My own children are growing up to 
dislike England because of that old war as told 
in their school books. It is time to stop it. 
Patriotism is the noblest virtue, but it must not be 
nourished in hate. A little common sense as well 
as Christian charity on both sides is needed.” 

At the meeting here referred to, Prof. W. 
Hudson Shaw, of Oxford, England, deprecated 
the undemocratic policy and some of the lan- 
guage of the premier, believing that they did 
not fairly represent English public sentiment, 
which he said was largely in sympathy with 
American institutions, and for lasting peace 
between the two countries. He found fault, in 
a mild way, however, with the text-books used 
in American schools, which inculeated enmity 
toward the mother country in the minds of our 
youth. Felix Adler, of New York, indorsed 
Professor Shaw’s mild protest against un-called 
for anti-British sentiment in American text- 
books, and said he felt at liberty as an Ameri- 
can to make the protest in stronger language. 
The audience, the newspaper report says, heartily 
applauded reference to the subject. 

It was to help counteract this most pernicious 
method of acquainting our young people with 
the history of their country, that I brought out 
in 1877 my United States History, and, some 
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years later, my smaller history, more especially 
tor the use of schools. (Several editions of each 
of these were issued, but as there are none now 
for sale, I shall not be charged with advertising 
the books.) In the prefatory note to the first 
issue, the following avowal from my personal 
experience of the pernicious pedagogic battle- 
drilling referred to, is thus stated : 

“This persistent indoctrination of warlike 
ideas resulted in producing an intensely partisan 
feeling, so that the very name of‘ British’ or 
‘Mexican’ became a hateful sound to our pa- 
triotic apprehensions. Indeed our principal 
concern appeared to be to learn how much 
greater was the battle loss in killed and wound- 
ed on the part of the British, than was that of 
the Americans. It is not using too forcible an 
expression to say that there was begotten in our 
youthful minds something of the malignant 
sentiment of murderers. Of the moral loss 
occasioned by a state of warfare, together with 
its exceeding expensiveness, we had no con- 
ception. ‘To supply, in a measure, this lack of 
information, and to promote the knowledge of 
those things in the past and present history of 
our country which tend to its peace, prosperity 
and true renown, are the purposes of this work. 
The rule of political action recommended may 
be concisely expressed by that vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon word—straightforwardness.” 

We have lately had some very recent exem- 
plifications of this teaching of international 
antagonism, on the part of the lads and young 
men in some of the public schools, colleges and 
universities of Spain and the United States 
respectively. The Philadelphia Record tells 
of a small boy who made a quantity of crayon- 
colored paper flags of Spain, which, in an ex- 
plosion of patriotism he threw one by one into 
the kitchen fire, and then “solemnly loaded 
his Fourth of July pistol with caps and fired a 
salute in honor of the event.” 

For a number of years Herman Molkenboer, 
of Bonn, Germany, has been corresponding with 
editors, essayists and teachers in various coun- 
tries of Europe and America, fur the purpose 
of propagating information upon this matter, 
and seeking, by representations to governments 
and school boards, to effect a change in the 
usual harmful way of presenting patriotism in 
the history text-books. In an address last year 
to schoolmasters and teachers, in Stockholm, 
Sweden, by M. F. Rasmussen, the mischievous 
effect of the present almost universal pollution 
of school-books and popular histories with the 
war spirit and eulogies of the battlefield, was 
vigorously presented. It was declared to bea 
national curse. “The war spirit is the evil 
spirit of schools, and the war spirit is the evil 
spirit of the community.” In Denmark, a 
handy manual of history has been lately issued, 
in which the author, N. L. Hojberg, has forborne 
to give the warrior a place of honored promi- 
nence in comparison with the useful citizen, 
the philanthropist, the artist, the inventor, the 
engineer. In Glasgow, Scotland, since the first 
of this year, the local school board having been 

memorialized upon the subject of the presenta- 
tion of peace and against the teaching of un- 
friendliness towards foreign nations, acceded to 
a request that a lecture, illustrated by limelight 
views of scenes described on the battle-fields of 
eastern France, be given the scholars, and that 
copies of the anti-war essay of M. Séve, a gov- 
ernment schoolmaster of France, which obtained 
the prize offered by the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, be distributed to 
the teachers. 
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In the year 1883, I laid before the then 
United States commissioner of education, John 
Eaton, the desirability (as it seemed to me) of 
issuing a bulletin of the bureau of education, 
supplying data upon this matter for the infor- 
mation and right stimulation of our teachers, 
proffering some material if such was desired. 
The commissioner, in reply, said that while he 
could’ not promise to use such material as a 
bulletin, he would be greatly obliged for any 
statement of facts I might be able to send him. 

The present commissioner of education, W. 
T. Harris, having also been written to on the 
foregoing subject, has replied that he thinks 
the presentation of the matter is “ timely,” and 
will do good in the way of developing a feel- 
ing in favor of international arbitration.” The 
commissioner surely occupies a position wherein 
he can greatly advance this very important 
reform, and | think it is not hoping too much 
to believe that he will be found actively inter- 
esting himself in so furthering it. 

In a late number of the Herald of Peace, of 
London, is a stirring editorial on “ The Educa- 
tion of the Young in Pacific Sentiments,” where- 
in cheering recognition is given to the fact that 
‘at peace congresses and meetings there is being 
manifested an increasing sense of the importance 
of taking definite and systematic measures to 
educate the young in pacific sentiments and to 
indoctrinate the minds, both of school children 
and college students, with sound and humane 
principles in relation to the evils of war and the 
blessing of international concord.” Aliusion 
is made to the recent agitation of the subject in 
some of the European states, as well as in Eng- 
land, while occasion is taken to specially point 
out how our text-books in America, in treating 
of the Revolutionary War, have sedulously fos- 
tered the bad feeling in omitting to point out 
how it was that the obstinacy and folly of George 
the Third, and of Lord North, did not rightly 
reflect the prevalent opinion of the British peo- 
ple geverally upon the matters then at issue with 
the colonies. Green’s History of the English 
People is cited as a historic work of the better, 
unprejudiced class. 

The Arbitrator, likewise of London, has also 
a valuable editorial which refers to the visit to 
United States this summer, of Samuel Plimsoll, 
favorably known for his successful efforts in 
connection with the amelioration of the inter- 
national steerage passenger service. The dis- 
tinct purpose of his visit was to make examina- 
tion of a large number of our school histories, 
with the object of obtaining data upon the gene- 
sis and perpetuation of an alleged very antago- 
nistic feeling in the United States toward the 
mother country. ‘“ Before he left this country 
{ England], he searched thirty-four of the histo- 
ries used in our Board Schools, without finding 
any unkind allusion to the United States, but 
he asserts that the opposite is the case in Ameri- 
ea, Asa practical result of his inquiries, it is 
reported that he has persuaded the federal com- 
missioner of education to deal with the subject 
in his next report. To a New York reporter, 
Mr. Plimsoll sensibly commented upon the sort 
of history he found in American school-books. 
‘It seems strange to me that you should allow 
the ill feeling caused by a war of one hundred 
and twenty years ago to still exist. You must 
remember that nine-tenths of ‘the English peo- 
ple were opposed to the war at the time, and 
that the remaining one-tenth, the governing 
class, was divided within itself on the subject. 
Why let the acts of a daft old king, who was 
in retirement for insanity two or three times, 


cause an everlasting animosity toward the Eno. 
land of to-day, which has no more to do with 
that time than the United States of to-day has?” 

This matter of the great folly of King George 
in his treatment of the claims and grievances 
of the American colonies was well enlarged Upon 
by Edwin D. Mead, editor of the New England 
Magazine, in an address on “ The True Historie 
Relations of England and America,” delivered 
not long ago at Lake Mohonk. “ This then” 
he concludes his theme, “is what we want to 
make our people know, that in the American 
Revolution England did not bate us, but that 
the best men in England were our friends 
from that time to this, —the men of the Reyo- 
lution and fathers of our constitution finding 
their greatest eulogists in English statesmen 
like Brougham and Gladstone. . The 
English historians, Green, Gardiner and the 
rest, tell the story of tue American Revolution 
precisely as we desire to have it told ; and above 
ali, the boys and girls in the district schools are 
taught this history from their text-books in the 
right way, in the way which makes them love 
and admire us and our fathers, instead of hat- 
ing us.”* 

{n our own country, John Bach MacMaster, 
has given us a history modelled somewhat after 
that of Green, in making more prominent the 
social and industrial conditions of the people. 
Arthur Gilman, author of “ A History of the 
American People,” wrote me (1885) about the 
time that that work was published, relative to 
his non-use of battle pictures: “I avoided the 
class of cuts upon which you animadvert, be- 
cause they are usually not true (being simply 
imaginative), as well as because I think them 
improper to be placed before children. I have 
written more or less on historical subjects, and 
find myself constantly drawn away from strife 
toward the contemplation of the peaceful pro- 
gress of civilization. Wars must doubtless be 
recorded, but let us not emphasize their details,” 

Nearly seventy years ago (in 1828) that con- 
scientious educator, Emma H. Willard, of Troy, 
New York, deprecating the large space usually 
given to the wars, made the effort to supply a 
text-book of United States history of a more 
beneficent character than those ordinarily in 
use. Sometime befure the civil war, a Friend 
of New York city (Ruth Murray, I think) made 
an essay in the same direction. About 1880, 
appeared the compendious class book of Dr. 
Edward Taylor, and two or three years ago, 
the one compiled by Prof. A. C. Thomas, of 
Haverford College. This, I understand, is being 
revised for a new edition. 

It will not suffice that the history compiler’s 
standpoint be that of forbearance and amity 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
or between the Anglo-Saxon peoples the world 
over. The conscience of professing Christendom 
appears to be slowly coming up to the appre 
hension that the settlement of the misunder- 
standings and grievances of its component n& 
tions by resort to fighting, is not only expensive 
and barbarous, but that it is morally wrong. 

When that deeply inquisitive disciple of Con- 
fucius, Li Hung Chang, visited Gladstone & 


*The following was noted, some years ago, after look- 
ing over an English compilation, Little Arthur's His- 
tory of France. “ While this book, for children mainly, 
contains fifteen illustrations, one of these is a murder 
scene, eleven are representations of battles or of other 
warlike subjects, and one has reference to an incident 
of war. There remains, then, but one picture, io ad- 
dition to the map, which does not suggest to enquiring 
youth, that man is, above all things else, a fighting 
animal,” 
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month or two ago, and asked him what he 
thought of war, England’s greatest statesman 
deliberately replied: “ War benefits nobody. 
Jn all cases one country is in the wrong, and 
very often both countries are in the wrong.” 
A good marginal note indeed for the new text- 
book of history that shall tell of Earl Li’s 
notable tour. 
Jostan W. LEeEDs. 


—______—__o-~=— 


GROWING OLD. 


They call it going down the hill 
When weare growing old, 

And speak with mournful accents 
When our tale is nearly told ; 

They sigh when talking «f the past, 
The days that used to be, 

As if the future were not bright 

In immortality. 


But it is not going down, 
’Tis climbing higher and higher, 
Until we almost see the mount 
To which our souls aspire; 
For if the natural eye grows dim, 
It is but dim to earth, 
While the eye of faith grows keener 
To see the Saviour’s worth. 


For though in truth the outward man 
Must perish and decay, 

The inward man shall be renewed 
By grace from day to day; 

Those who are planted by the Lord, 
Unshaken in their root, 

Shall in their old age flourish 
And bring forth choicest fruit. 


It is not years that make men old, 
The spirit may be young 

Thongh fully three-score years and ten 
The wheels of life have run ; 

God has himself recorded 
In his blessed Word of Truth, 

That they who wait upon the Lord 
Shall oft renew their youth. 


And when the eye, now dim with tears, 
Shall open to behold the King, 
And ears now dull with coming age 
Shall hear the harps of heaven ring, 
And on the head now hoary 
Shall be placed a crown of gold, 
Then shall we know the lasting joy 
Of never growing old. 
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WHEN MOTHER SITS DOWN BY THE 
FIRE. 


MARY BURR BANKS, 


0, the five o’clock chime brings the cosiest time 
That is found in the whole of the day, 

Then Larry and (ius and the others of us 
Come in from our study or play; 

When we push the big chair tothe hearth over there, 
And pile the wood higher and higher, 

And we make hera space in the very best place— 
And mother sits down by the fire. 


There’s a great deal to say at the cluse of the day, 
And so much to talk over with mother; 

There’s a comical sight or a horrible plight, 
Or a ball game, or s mething or other; 

And she’ll laugh with Larry, and sigh with Harry, 
And smile to our heart’s desire 

Ata triumph won or a task well done— 
When sitting down there by the fire. 


Then little she’ll care for the clothes that we tear, 

Or the havoe we make on her larder ; 

For the toil and the strife of our everyday life 

She will love us a little bit harder ; 

Then our lady is she, and her knights we would be, 

And her trust doughty deeds will inspire; 

For we long then anew to be generous and truae— 

When mother sits down by the fire. 

—The Independent. 
—__—_—_+e—__-—_- -—- 

“He who would benefit his fellow.man must 
‘walk by faith,’ sowing his seed in the morning, 
and in the evening withholding not his hand.” 
—The Scottish Reformers. 


A Search for Truth. 
[This pamphlet printed by J. E. Southall of 


Newport, Monmouthshire, England, is an auto- 
biographical narrative of an ex-local officer of 
the Salvation Army. It is reprinted with slight 
omissions. } 


“Dear Frrenps:—Some of you have been 
concerned at the change in my manner of life, 
and have thought I was backsliding from my 
Christian profession, and seeing that no man 
liveth to himself alone, I have felt constrained 
to give you some account of what has led to the 
change, in order that none may be discouraged 
by what they have thought to be my unreason- 
able rejection of some common customs. I am 
the more inclined thereto because I have re- 
moved from the midst of some of my acquaint- 
ances before there was much opportunity for 
explanation. In the change I humbly believe 
I have been under Divine direction, and my 
quotations of scripture chapter and verse are 
made in the interest of those who believe the 
Holy Scriptures to be the one rule for the Chris- 
tian. For myself, I accept the Holy Spirit of 
Christ as the primary and universal rule, and 
this accords with the scripture statement, ‘ As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God,’ they are 
the Sons of God, and others. That is the Spirit 
who inspired the Holy Scriptures, and conse- 
quently will never be contrary to them. 

“In my boyhood and afterwards, I came in 
close contact with many professors of the vari- 
ous sects of religion who seemed to have no con- 
fidence in the reality of their ground of faith, 
but almost all spoke and acted as if their forms 
and ceremonies were carried out, so that, if in 
the final event the Bible proved true, they would 
be all right, and if not, there would be no harm 
done; and indeed with solemnity I write it, re- 
ligion was often treated like a system of fire 
insurance. Yet in my soul I knew that there 
was such a thing as real religion, and [ often 
yearned for power to overcome the evil in my 
nature, but as I look back in the light of sub- 
sequent events, | believe that many of the ser- 
mons I heard, and books [ read, tended to con- 
fuse rather than assist me. In despair I got 
careless of restraint, and allowed myself to run 
into evil courses, although hypocritically pro- 
fessing Christianity, and many times entering 
into controversy with others on religion. At 
last I heard some new converts of the Salvation 
Army detail their experience, in which they 
spoke with confidence of a personal spiritual 
communication with Christ, and I felt that I 
had found some who knew God. 

“T went from them with a fresh hope and 
desire for purity, that I too might know and 
serve God. For months my mental struggles 
were intense, | knew I was in a hopeless state 
by nature, but felt that it would be a terrible 
thing, for flesh and blood, to let God have his 
way with me. I felt that, to obtain the pearl 
I must give up all to which [ clung; in short, 
I must pay the price. I again went toaS. A. 
meeting, and in the craving for outward act and 
word, instead of looking to the Light of Christ 
within, [ went to the ‘penitent form ;’ I was 
bidden ‘ only believe,’ but I felt they were blind 
guides, as | knew what was required, and went 
away still miserable. 

“Some months later I heard the word ‘ con- 
verting’ used in a quotation from Holy Serip- 
ture, and it was so applied to my mind that I 
was enabled to submit my will to the discipline 
of God’s Holy Spirit, that He might truly con- 
vert me from evil to righteousness. 


“ Alone, I dealt with God. Smoking was a 
terrible habit to me, which I had hitherto com- 
batted in vain, but faith, which is the gift of 
God, was given me, and I was enabled there 
and then to destroy my smoking apparatus, and 
the taste for tobacco has never returned—the 
taste for strong drink was also taken away— 
and now came a still greater conflict: It was 
required of me that I should confess and make 
restitution for wrongs which I had done. It 
was terrible, and I could only get so far as to 
say that I was helpless, but that I would sub- 
mit at such time and as far as He would give 
me power to do so; this was accepted, and the 
peace in my soul was sweet. 

The entire history of my spiritual struggles 
need not be given. I found few who could 
sympathize with me, and all my conflicts were 
without human intervention. Yet with all this 
I was very busy as to the outward; I wanted 
others to know something of salvation, and too 
often I ran without being sent. Among other 
things I induced the Salvation Army to open 
meetings in our neighborhood, and was promi- 
nent in the meetings. Fora time I was carried 
on by the excitement, and forced an appearance 
of satisfaction even after I had begun to have 
misgivings as to the spirituality of the S. A. 
system ; nevertheless, I felt a living desire to be 
just what God would have me to be; and in my 
heart I prayed ‘ Lord make me real,’ even when 
my mouth uttered other words. I was now re- 
quired to make the confession and restitution 
which had been shown to me before, and I felt 
that it was more than I could eudure, especially 
after having recently made such an outward 
profession, and had made acquaintance with 
Christians around. Long and fierce was the 
struggle in which I had wellnigh made ship- 
wreck of faith, but finally I was, through grace, 
enabled to humble myself as in the dust; my 
confessions, ete., were received with surprise, 
but I was favored beyond expectation, and I 
came out of the conflict spiritually stronger than 
I had been. I continued my human best to 
convey to others the tidings of salvation, but 
was, to a very large extent, using the borrowed 
words so deprecated by the ancient prophets, 
although from time to time I felt that I was 
blessed in what I did. Gradually my eyes were 
opened to see the errors of the S. A. system, that 
even though some souls were brought to a de- 
gree of spiritual light, they were not left or di- 
rected to the Spirit of Christ within them, but 
while in the tender bud were impressed with the 
importance of submission to the Salvation Army 
discipline and the rule of its officers, and many 
a groping soul has, I believe, thus gone back 
into the darkness; others by a spurious or bas- 
tard birth have made a fair show for a time, 
but gradually disappeared ; and in those Corps 
of which I knew most, not five per cent. of those 
who professed as salvationists, are now profes- 
sing Christians. 

“On the subject of prayer I felt especial con- 
cern, as I was satisfied that we can only pray 
truly as we are directed by God’s Holy Spirit ; 
but by certain people being called on to pray 
according as the desire of the officer might sug- 
gest, the Spirit’s leading was defeated, and grad- 
ually there grew in every individual a deplora- 
ble formality, and regular attendants knew what 
words to expect in most of the prayers. I shrank 
sometimes to hear persons addressing the Deity, 
and asking that souls should be brought out in 
| that particular meeting, and telling God that 
his honor was at stake, as they had fulfilled the 
condition, viz:—Asking in Faith. I need not 
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detail how the Army system works out, suffice 
to say that subsidiary officers are in dread of 
displeasing their superiors by showing decreased 
numbers or finances, and hence are tempted to 
highly color and exaggerate their reports and 
statistics, and the spirit of emulation is contin- 
ually appealed to by Staff Officers and in the 
‘War Cry.’ I first expostulated with officers 
and then with William Booth, but my remarks 
were treated as signs of back-sliding, and even- 
tually I could only find peace in withdrawing. 

“ My feelings, in the eager rush to carry the 
news of salvation everywhere, had been that 
unless men were told with the outward voice or 
else read from a book or paper of the way of 
salvation, they could not be saved from the 
punishment of hell; but several scriptures were 
gradually opened to my mind, as Rom. ii: 14 
and 15; Luke xii: 47 and 48; and I felt that 
God was just, and would not damn souls with- 
out mercy, because of mine or another man’s 
failure to keep up a regular round of preaching, 
singing and praying. This gradually took shape 
in my mind, but was still in a crude form, when 
I obtained an old copy of ‘ Barclay’s Apology.’ 
The teaching of Barclay answered to the Wit- 
ness within me in most things, and in time I 
came to see the symmetry of the Truth, as owned 
by Ancient Friends. 

“For some time after I left the Salvation 
Army, I taught a class in the Primitive Metho- 
dist school, spoke in their meetings on some oc- 
cassions, and was much pressed to enter into 
membership with the people; it would have 
been pleasant to do so, but [ dared not, as I felt 
I should not long be free to acknowledge that 
kind of worship which is done in man’s will; 
and although I know good men in various sects 
who know God and the power of his resurrec- 
tion in their souls, yet I feel that it is in spite 
of their religious surroundings, and not a conse- 
quence. Later on [ felt that for me, it would 
be wrong to continue to attend formal worship, 
and found it right to sit in quietness in my own 
house and wait upon God after the manner 
of Friends, even though with no human com- 
panion. 

“T felt for a long time that it would be pleas- 
ant to be near Friends (or Quakers) with whom 
I could hold converse, but as I came in contact 
with them and their modern literature, I found 
a mere shadow of the spiritual religion of Fox, 
Barclay, Penn, ete., and which had so answered 
to the Witness in my own soul. I found Friends’ 
quiet singinz more to my taste than the singing 
in most sects, but afterwards learnt that machine 
music was adopted by them in some places, and 
it led m2 to examine the subject, when it was 
shown me that music and singing as such, could 
not be worship, although an individual may, 
under the influence of the Spirit, express him- 
self in song, or otherwise, as it shall please the 
Great Master of Assemblies to direct him. 

“TI now briefly state, viz:—the principles 
which I believe are held by true Friends. 

“Every man born on this earth, and while 
yet a dweller thereon, has such light given him 
that, if he will, he may escape perdition, and 
the Light named, is a manifestation of Christ 
in thesoul. God is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

“He is mentioned in Holy Scripture under 
various names, characters, and similitudes, to 
enable our finite minds to grasp some idea of 
his majesty, power, and glory. 

“He is omnipresent, so that any place is 
suitable for worship if we can come into the 


is holier or better that another. 
lowable to uncover the head to honor any build- 
ing, or man, or woman, because that is an act 
of worship due only to God. Oral expression 
of worship, prayer, or discourse, should be under 
the direct influence of the Holy Spirit, and any 
words spoken under his directions (to whom all 
hearts are open) shall be as seeds falling on 
prepared ground; and to such words shall the 
ancient promise apply, ‘My word shall not re- 
turn unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please.’ 
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silence of all flesh,” hence no building or place 
It is not al- 


“ Absolute truth is required of all, whether 


in names, descriptions or assertion, hence in 
naming months, or days, I cannot give to them 
the names of heathen gods, the existence of 
which I do not believe, even though it be a 
custom with the world generally (Josh. xxiii: 
7, Ex. xxiii: 13, Ex. xxiii: 2). 
address one person as ‘you,’ seeing that ‘ you’ 
is plural. Also truth requires the disuse of flat- 
tering words as ‘Sir,’ ‘ Worship,’ ‘ Honor,’ ‘ Rev- 
erend,’ ‘ Mr.,’ ‘ Mrs.,’ ‘ Miss.’ 


Neither can I 


“'Prue baptism is Spiritual, ¢. ¢, a baptism 


into the nature, power, and influence of Christ, 
all types and shadows being done away now 
that the Jewish law is abrogated. 


“Communion with Christ is Spiritual, and 


does not require the consumption of bread and 
wine, which was the outward part of the Pass- 
over Feast which Jesus directed his disciples 
(who were Jews) to continue, with a new mean- 


ing so often as that National Feast was partaken 
by them. 


“The Word of God is Christ, and not the 


Scriptures, although they are words in all or in 


part written according to the Will of God. The 
Seriptures can never bring salvation, which 
must be by spiritual contact of the soul with 
Christ, with or without a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. In some cases ‘ word’ is applied to 
some special command or message from God, 
but never to the Bible as a concrete book. 

“Tt is wicked to take an oath, whether for 
private or public purposes. All oaths are for- 
bidden by Christ, who said that our communi- 
cations should be yea or nay, viz:—Simple 
assertion without undue adjective, interjection, 
or forcible language. 

“War, and the spirit that begets war, are 
contrary to the Spirit of Christ, and are utterly 
evil, and therefore unnecessary. 

“As the Gift of God cannot be purchased 
with money, neither can spiritual gifts be dis- 
pensed by man in his own will. So it is evil 
for men to sell their supposed ministry for a 
money payment, and those who contribute there- 
to partake of the evil. 

“That pride is evil, and it is wrong to deck 
our bodies and houses with mere ornament and 
trimming, yet cleanliness, decency, and order 
are desirable and necessary to every Christian. 

“The Jewish law is of no effect as a compul- 
sory institution, but many of its precepts, when 
voluntarily complied with, prove advantageous 
from a moral and sanitary point of view. Self- 
denial is absolutely necessary in the Christian life. 

“ For what I have written I alone am respon- 
sible, being at this date unconnected with any 
organized body or church.” 


saonunnesnnttiGiliptnitenitinne 

“WE should not forget that ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is within;’ that it is the state and af- 
fections of the soul, the answer of a good con- 
science, the sense of harmony with God, a con- 
dition of time as well as of eternity."—J. G. 
Whittier. 
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A Vaccine Farm. 
In Marietta, Pa., in Lancaster County whe 

° ° ° ’ re 
the richest farming land in that great State is 
found, is situated a model establishment known 
as the Lancaster County Vaccine Farms, Here 
is a series of buildings in which five hundred 
head of cattle could be under treatment at the 
same time if necessary—as might be the case if 
a great epidemic like that of 1872 should gain 
headway in the country. The animals selected 
are young heifers ranging from one to two and 
a half years, raised by the surrounding farmers 
for their future milch cows. These animals are 
rented to the vaccine propagators, being brought 
to the stables and prepared, and passed through 
the vaccinating process, and recovered to sound 
health, and returned to their owners in about 
thirty days. 

The animals are brought either in wagons 
built expressly for the purpose or are driven, 
They are thoroughly groomed and allowed to re. 
cover from the agitation of their journey. Their 
temperature is taken morning and ‘evening, 
and they are tested with tuberculin for tubercu- 
losis. If any are found with this disease a price 
is fixed and they are at once killed, so as to re- 
move all danger of infecting the locality. So 
sareful has been the watch, and so resolute the 
destruction, that the whole region is wonderfully 
free from diseased animals of any kind. The 
accepted candidates are then removed to a 
stable that is as light as a lady’s parlor, the 
floors being of a concrete that is washed into 
trapped drain pipes, and they are flushed so 
often as to be perfectly clean. The diet is that 
which experience has shown will produce the 
most perfect health, and just as great care is 
given during the inevitable “ sickness ” that fol- 
lows vaccination ; for it is found that if musty 
food or unpalatable water is offered, an animal 
will often refuse to eat or drink for twenty-four 
hours, and at certain critical seasons this will 
result in the failure to form a proper vesicle, 
and so far is unprofitable, pecuniarily viewed. 

The operating room is flooded with sunshine, 
but protected from the ingress of flies by window 
screens. When the animal is secured by the 
proper appliances, the operator, dressed in a 
clean suit of white duck, washes his hands in a 
bichlorid solution and searifies a spot that has 
previously been washed with bichlorid solution, 
and shaved twice, and dried with a clean towel. 
The knife used has been carefully sterilized 
and every precaution taken that no particle of 
dust shall get into the wounds. The lymph is 
carefully rubbed into the wounds, and the op- 
erator waits fur the disease to run its course. 

- The vesicle is in a proper condition for the 
removal of the lymph in from five to seven days. 
A “crust” is formed that our fathers thought 
was the right material to use in the old-fash- 
ioned, human, arm-to-arm process. There are 
possibilities of this crust being contaminated by 
particles of dust, and if this dust is from dirty 
hay, the potent bacterium of lockjaw may be 
there. This is removed, and beneath it is & 
layer that is at once removed, for it often con- 
tains the bacteria of pus, which while worthless 
as vaccine, can set up a distressing inflamma- 
tion in a new subject. All the area about the 
vesicle is washed with bichlorid before begin- 
ning the removal of the lymph. The wm 
“points” on which it is taken are soaked in al 
| cohol, placed on a screen and a lighted match 
applied, and afterward placed in a hot-air ster- 
ilizer, and arranged in wooden clamps holding 
fifty. Then as the lymph oozes up from the 

bared and cleansed vesicle, it is painted with 
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to enter into sympathy with those who are in 
danger of being drawn from the right way by 
the varied temptations which aasail us. 
they will seek to strengthen, and encourage to 
faithful perseverance in well-doing. 


gerilized brushes onto the points; and just as 
minute care is given to packing it for sale. 

The operating room and the packing room 
gre finished in wood matched to avoid cracks, 
carefully painted and varnished, and very fre- 
yently washed down with bichlorid solution. 
—The Independent. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Observing Nature—When among the moun- 
tains of South Africa, Scott-Elliot had an attack 
of fever. He says, “I went into the hut and re- 
member nothing till next morning, about ten 
4. M., when the natives gave me a chicken and 
arum roots to satisfy a raging hunger. 

“That day I crawled a few hundred yards 
jnto the jungle while my men were seeking the 
things left up the hill, and sat down on a fallen 
log to watch the forest. Such moments can be 
but rarely permitted to a conscientious natu- 
ralist, whose whole time should be spent in fe- 
verishly grabbing things not seen before, and 
wild chases after flighty and restless insects ; 
but they are very pleasant when one can allow 
oneself a rest. A beautiful bird, which I be- 
lieve to be a touracoo, ran up and down a 
branch, using its broad, expanded tail as a bal- 
ance. A troop of monkeys were feeding not far 
off, and seeing me perfectly still, came quite 
close. They were probably a species of Cerco- 
pitheeus, with brown fur and white eyebrows 
and imperial, Their expression is very melan- 
choly and depressed. Eight or nine of the 
older males came within five or ten yards, and 
regarded me severely ; then they would slowly 
produce an enormous smile with an extremely 
comic effect. This is intented to frighten the 
observer, and is quite a common habit of mon- 
keys. I have seen, e. g., the Colobus monkey 
doing the same thing. 

“These things only happen when one has no 
gun and is in a very patient condition. To 
those who are not by nature naturalists, it is a 
useful hint to remember that if one wishes to 
observe the habits of any living creature, from a 
bumble bee to an antelope, the essential is to 
remain absolutely still. The very slightest 
movement directs the attention of any wild 
thing to the place, and it at once becomes sus- 
picious. When quite still, they do not in most 
cases distinguish the difference in color. It is 
just as hard for us to see an insect when it is 
quite quiet, but the slightest movement reveals 
it if one watches patiently. 


Bark Cloth.—The fig producing this cloth is 
very widely cultivated aJl through the Victoria 
region, and up to six thousand feet on Renwen- 
wri, On one of the rare occasions on which I 
managed to arrive unexpectedly ‘na Wawamba 
Valley, we heard from every hamlet the knock- 
ing of the heavy wooden mallet with which they 
beat out the strip of bark which is taken from 
the tree. They usually cut away a nearly com- 
plete cylinder from as high as they can reach 
to the ground. This is spread upon the trunk 
of a tree, and every portion is gently and regu- 
larly hammered till it becomes almost twice as 
wide as before. The cloth so formed is rather 
coarse in texture, but of a very nice brownish 
lerra-cotta color. It is very easily torn, and 
becomes often completely spoiled by a single 
shower—A Naturalist in Mid- Africa. 





Items. 
Silver- Track Dramways, State and National. — 
‘The Waste of ‘ Personal Liberty’ versus the Win- 
ings of Abstinence for the Public Good.” —There 
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is a good deal of earnest, even angry complaint 
from some of our large cities, notably New York 
and Philadelphia, that there are thousands of chil- 
dren for whom there has been no public school ac- 
commodation provided. The prevalence of prohi- 
bition, or, we will say, of personal abstinence for 
the individual good and the public good, would 
give the country in one year: 3.000 new public 
school houses in cities, costing $40,000 each, and 
10,000 for the towns and the country districts, av- 
eraging $4,000 each, with 5,000 kindergartens and 
day nurseries for the children of the poor, at $3,000 
each; likewise, 1,000 industrial schools, costing 
$50,000 apiece, supplemented by 2,500 public li- 
braries at an average of the same liberal figure. As 
our abstinent people would be in a generally better 
condition to attend places of worship, we could 
provide 500 new church edifices in cities at $40,- 
000 each, and 3,000 in the outlying districts at $10,- 
000 each. Our hearts being then presumably en- 
larged, we would be able to supply for the relief of 
unfortunate, indigent and suffering humanity, 200 
public hospitals, costing $500,000 each, 100 homes 
for incurables, at $75,000 each, 50 hospitals for 
consumptives at $100,000 each, 50 orphan asylums 
at the same cost, 100 training institutions for nurses 
at $50,000 each, and 1,500 poor women’s employ- 
ment rooms and soup kitchens at $1,000 apiece. 
Although our prisons and penitentiaries would no 
longer have even one occupant per cell, our fund 
could spare $100,000 apiece for 150 preventive and 
reformatory institutions, not forgetting the provid- 
ing of public baths and gymnasiums, an even 5,000 
of them, at $5,000 each, and to top all, 200 public 
parks adjacent to the cities, of 1,000 acres each, 
costing $400 per acre, together with 200 farm colo- 
nies of the same area, st one-fourth the expense 
per acre, for the ‘“‘submerged tenth.” Nevertheless, 
we would have still a very snug sum in hand that 
would have otherwise gone upon the nations’ one 
thousand million dollar liquor score, wherewith 
something considerable might be done in improv- 
ing the country roads. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania has been strenu- 
ously impleaded for one million dollars, to make a 
rousing beginning toward the improvement of the 
roads of that commonwealth, but with the balance 
of the wastage fund of which we have been speak- 
ing, there could be constructed substantially sur- 
faced stone roads, of fourteen feet width, costing 
$4,000 per mile, on each side of the three trans- 
continental railway systems, extending from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, or a total length of 


24,000 miles of macadamized roadway ; after which, 
starting afresh, we could build a grand macadam- 
ized avenue, six times the width of the above, and 
costing $24,000 per mile, the whole ten thousand 
miles’ circuit of the United States!—J. W. Leeds. 
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It is instructive to observe how earnestly the 
Apostle Paul exhorted those formerly on whom 
rested the care of the congregation at Ephesus, 
“Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God.” 

The duties of an overseer, in our own branch 
of the Christian church, are weighty and im- 
portant, and they cannot be fully performed 
without watchfulness and devotedness to the 
cause of Christ; nor without the Divine help, 
which must be sought for and looked after in 
all labor that is designed to promote the spiritual 
welfare of others. 

It is no light matter fur any one to watch 
over the members of the Church ; since he must 
give an account of his stewardship to the Great 
Master of us all. Those who are faithful herein, 
will be impressed with a sense of their own 
frailty, and of their dependence for preservation 
on a higher power; and hence will be enabled 
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These 


If any of their fellow-professors have yielded 


to the tempter, they will seek their restoration 
in the spirit of Israel’s Shepherd, “ Who ecasteth 
not off his sheep because of their wanderings, be- 
cause of their backslidings, because of their in- 


5” 


firmities, because of their diseases, nay, not be- 
cause of their hardness; but pursues them with 
his love, findeth them out, visiteth with his cor- 
recting hand according to their need, woundeth 
with his sword, and melteth in his fire, until He 
hath made them tender and pliable, and then 


He pours in the fresh oil of his salvation, and 


sweetly healeth them.” 


Those who are faithful overseers in our meet- 


ings have a just claim upon the sympathy of 
their fellow-members, and yet we doubt not at 


times they are subjected to uncharitable reflec- 


tions or censure from some of the more luke- 


warm or thoughtless, who have little sense of 
the weighty nature of the service devolving 


upon them ; and are therefore more easily drawn 


into unjustifiable criticism, and into an errone- 


ous construction of their language and actions. 


Would that all under our name, whether 
younger or older, were concerned to “ mind 


Truth, the service, enjoyment and possession of 


it” in their hearts, and so to walk as to bring 
no disgrace upon it, but to be a good savour 
in the places where they live, and thus “ walk 
sweetly, meekly, tenderly, peaceably and lov- 
ingly one with another.” 


A few months ago we gave notice of the issue 
of a new edition of Stephen Grellet’s Journal 
in one volume of over nine hundred pages. 
Price, one dollar and a halt bound in cloth, 
and two dollars bound in half morocco. 

The Friends who have charge of the Book- 
store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, having 
stated that this price, moderate although it was, 
had been objected to by some purchasers, the 
Book Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
at its meeting on the 11th inst., concluded to 
lower the price, and authorized their agent here- 
after to sell the cloth bound copies at one dollar 
each, and those in half moroeco at one dollar 
and a half, with the hope that this change would 
lead to a more extensive sale of this valuable 
work, and encourage some, who know its worth, 
to purchase copies to give to others, to whom 
its perusal wou!d have a beneficial effect. 

—- > - ~ 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Stares.—On the 9th inst., three joint reso- 
lutions relating to Cuba were introduced by Senators 
Cameron, Mills and Call. The first acknowledges the 
independence of the island and directs the friendly 
offices of the United States Government with Spain 
to bring the war to a close. The second directs the 
President to take possession of the island with the 
military and naval forces of the United States, and 
hold possession until the Cuban people can organize 
a government. The third recognizes the Republic of 
Cuba as a free and independent Government and ex- 
tends to it all rights in the ports and within the juris- 
diction of the United States. The first two were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the last was laid on the table temporarily. 

Reports from Washington state that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will formulate at 
once a tariff bill, with the expectation of submitting 
it to an extra session of Congress after the inaugura- 
tion of President elect McKinley. Reciprocity will 
be a leading feature of the new measure. 

Complete official returns from Illinois give McKin- 
ley, 605,124; Bryan, 464,109; Palmer, 6299; Lever- 
McKinley’s majority, 124,908, 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Public Ledger says editorially: “ Nobody will 
suppose for a moment that the overwhelming vote— 
104 to 7—by which the House passed the bill forbid- 
ding the sale of intoxicating liquor in the Capitol be- 
tokened the members’ antipathy to alcohol. The tastes 
and habits of the average Congressman are too well 
known to admit any such supposition. It was a sig- 
nificant concession to public sentiment and a marked 
indication of the disrepute in which the drinking 
habit is now held in this country.” 

A Pierre despatch says that it has been learned that 
owing to a blunder in the preparation of the ballots 
the vote by which the South Dakota Constitution was 
supposed to have been amended on Eleventh Month 
3rd is void. Among the amendments was one repeal- 
ing the prohibitory article. 

By the last census there were 73,045 paupers in the 
United States, of whom 40,741 were men and 32,304 
were women. This embraces oaly those who were 
inmates of almshouses. 

A Fort Smith, Ark., despatch says that the Dawes 
Commission and delegates of the Choctaw Nation 
have reached an agreewent looking to the division of 
their lands and the ultimate abandonment of the 
tribal system. 

Evangelist Moody said in New York last week: “I 
know everything you would say in favor of the Sun- 
day newspaper, that it is the Monday paper that 
causes Sunday work, and so on. But there are 200,000 
boys selling papers on Sunday. Would you like to 
have your boy one of them? For myself, | never read 
a Sunday paper; I wouldn’t have one in my house. 
You may talk about Tammany! But I believe right 
down in my heart that the Sunday papers have done 
more harm than Tammany ever did. Why, look at 
this one item. There were 25,000 divorces last year in 
this country. The Sunday papers describe everything 
of that sort at great length. Tell me that doesn’t put 
the idea in many a man’s head to go and geta divorce? 
Look at your suicides! A man reads such an account 
on Sunday when he has plenty of time, and ihe devil 
tempts him to do the same thing. There were 3000 
murders in this country in 1890; in 1895 there were | 
12,000. They are increa-ing all the time. I have 
fought this thing right along. We never had a Sun- 
day paper till the war came, and we got along very 
well without it. They began then, und I think they 
have been lowering their tone ever since. I believe 
if this Republic gives up the Sabbath we are going to 
have anarchy.” 

A special despatch from Morgantown, W. Va., says 
that the most extensive purchase of coal lands ever 
made in the world was consummated there on the 3rd 
inst. The tract contains 40,000 acres of land, all in 
Preston County, lying between Oakland, Md., and 
Grafton, W. Va. The price paid was $:0 an acre. 
T. L. Mensill, the well-known civil engineer and 
geologist, who has completed a map of the tract, says 
it is unquestionaby one of the richest coal fields in 
the world, the vein at points being 600 feet thick and 
is of splendid quality fur coking. The field will be 
tapped by two railroads. A line from the Baltimore 
and Ohio will go out from some point along the main 
line, and the Cheat River Railroad, which will be 
built next year from Point Marion, a few miles north 
of Morgantown, to the region will give the syndicate 
a direct route to Pittsburg. It is the inten.ion of the 
syndicate to erect a number of coking plants at differ- 
ent points and make a coking region which will rival 
in size the big Connellsville region. 

A Florida correspondent of the Savannah Morning 
News says: “ Major W. T. Martin, of the Plant Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Tampa, is now negotiating 
with the agent of a Japanese colony for a tract of 
10,000 acres of land upon which the colonists desire 
to settle.” 

Vast schools of bluefish, snappers and salt water 
mullets have attracted sharks in great numbers to the 
southeast coast of Florida this year. 

It is known that the maganese deposits of Arkansas 
are more extensive than has heretofore been believed. 
Instead of pockets, it is alleged, beds have been found, 
and veins varying in width from four inches to six 
feet. In places almost pure mineral is found, suita- 
ble for making both steel and glass. 

It is reported from Tacoma that fully 500,000 prune, 
peach and apple trees in Puget Sound and in Eastern 
Washington have been destroyed by early frost 

Belated reports from points in South Dakota say 
that six, and probably eight, persons perished as the 

result of the recent blizzard. Two thousand sheep 
in one range were killed. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 427, which 
is 86 more than the previous week and 37 more than 
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the corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number 
221 were males and 206 females: 66 died of pneu- 
monia; 49 of consumption; 30 of heart disease ; 24 of 
diphtheria ; 19 of apoplexy; 17 of cancer ; 15 of con- 
vulsions ; 14 of croup; 12 of uremia ; 12 of bronchitis ; 
12 of typhoid fever ; 12 of inflammation of the brain ; 
11 of Bright’s disease ; 9 of inanition, and 9 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 1093 a 110; 
coupon, 110} a 111; new 4’s, 119§ a 1205; 5’s, 1133 a 
114}; currency 6’s, 100 a 104. 

Corron.—Spot, unchanged: middling uplands, 7 §c.; 
middling gulf, 7c. per pound. 

Freep.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $9.75 a $10.50 
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most useful, as at present there is no coin between the 
half-franc (10 cents), and the 10-centime or 2-cent 
piece. 

The Madrid newspapers are greatly excited over 
President Cleveland’s references to Cuba and Spain 

The Krupp syndicate is arranging to buy the Bre- 
zilian system of railways, and will pay 300,000,009 
marks for it. ' 

The bubonic plague, which has been prevalent in 
Bombay for some time past, is spreading rapidly 
There were fifty-five new cases and thirty-nine deaths 
from the disease in one day. The mortality in the city 
for last week from all diseases was 1,000. ” ‘ 


per torf. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.90 a $3.20; do., extras, 
$3.30 a $3.50 ; Pennsylvania rolier, clear, $4.25 a $4.50; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., 
do., patent, $4.80 a $5.00; spring, clear, $3.75 a $4.10; 
straight, $4.35 a $4.55; do., do., patent, $4.50 a $4.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.30 
a $3.65; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 
a $4.85; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.10. Rye FLouR.— 
$2.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BocKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.20 a $1.30 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRaAIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 895 a 893c. 


No. 2 mixed corn, 275 a 27{c. 


No. 2 white oats, 23} a 24}c. 

Beer CatrLe. — Extra, 43 a 5c.; good, 45 a 4c.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 3f a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4a 4}c.; good, 33 a 33c.; aa 
medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 2$ a 2$c.; culls, 2 a 2jc; _ NOTICES. s 
lambs, 3} a S}e A YOUNG man with considerable business experi- 

Hogs were easier, caused by the mild weather: | ence desires a position with a F riend’s firm, 
Western, 5 a 5}c. Address “C” Office of THE Frrenp, 

Foreicn.—The London correspondent of the New lah Ses sosaee Wileietih Gaal a: tea 
York Ti ibune writes: “ The Chronicle emphasizes the A younG woman Friend desires a situation as house- 
fact that a new international conference on the silver pase ere tee Cetin es an elderly person, Ad- 
question will be impracticable unless preceded by the | TSS ™% est Chester, Pa. 
submission of some definite scheme by the United 
States to the Powers. The meaning of this is that 
England, even with a group of bimetallis's in the 
Government of the day, will not take any interest in 
proposals for a conference unless the question of the 
ratio, which it is sought to establish between gold and 
silver, is clearly and definitely stated. ‘This is a most 
important fact for American legislators to bear in 
rind. English monometallisis, in arguing the case 
with bimetallists, invariably ask: ‘ What ratio do you 
propose?’ And when no answer is returned they dis- 

miss the whole subject with a contemptuous gesture. 
Ifa ratio be named in proposals from Washington, ¢ 
definite basis of action will be outlined, and the con- 
ference scheme may not be impracticable.” 

The London representative of the New York Times 
observes: “ We have it officially now, that Russia and 
France invited England to co-operate in a general 
partition of this empire, and that England declined 
on the ground that the division of China is opposed 
to British interests. Obviously, it is still more against 
those interests to have Russia annex big blocks of the 
Chinese coast without any international guarantees 
whatever. In sheer self-defence England ought im- 
mediately to reoceupy Port Hamilton. She stipulated 
the right to do this whenever the Chinese allowed any 
Russian advance on the north, and the British public 

| is waiting with more of anxiety than of confidence to 
hear that it has been ordered.” 

The Londen eorrespondent of the New York Evening 
Post writes: “The report of Dr. Le Neve Foster, 
official mineralogist, brings England face to face with 
the fact of possible coal exhaustion. He says that the 
supply will not stand a yearly increase of three and 
a half per cent. in the output, and that sigus of decline 
| probably will become apparent within a lifetime 
Professor Jevons’s estimate was that a century of the 
present rate of progress would exhaust English mines 
| to adepth of 4.000 feet, which is 1,500 feet deeper than 
the deepest mine.” 

The British Post-office will buy ten thousand bicy- 
| cles for the use of carriers. 

The Secretary of State for India has made this 
strong statement: “The Government of India cannot 
| but acknowledge the great obligation under which it 
is laid by the benevolent exertions made by mission- 
aries, whose blameless example and self-denying labors 
are infusing new vigor into the stereotyped life of the 
great population pliced under English rule.” 

By the collapse of a building in Xeres, in Andalu- 
sia, Spain, on the 11th inst., 110 persons were buried. 
Eleven dead bodies and 46 seriously injured persons 
had been taken from the ruins at last accounts, 

A new French coin will shortly be issued—a nickel 
piece of twenty-five centimes (5 cents). It will be found 


The annual “cattle crop” of New South Wales is 
about 400,000, with an annual consumption in Sydney 
of 110,000 herd. The Queensland “ cattle crop” is 
about 1,000,000 head, with an annual consumption 
of about 50,000 head. 

An agent for the Cuban Junta at Jacksonville has 
received a letter from a friend in Cuba saying that 
General Maceo died by the treachery of the Spaniards, 
and his own staff surgeon, Dr. Zertucha, who betrayed 
him. It is said Maceo received a request from Mar- 
quis Ahumada for a conference with a view to ending 
the war. Maceo with his staff of thirty-four repaired 
to the appointed place, where they were surrounded 
by 600 Spanish soldiers, who shot every one except 
Dr. Zertucha. Minister DeLome desires that opinion 
of this report may be withheld until the Spanish side 
of the question shall be received. 





SARAH J. BEDELL wishes to inform Friends she has 
removed from 269S Fourth Street to 2113 N. Seventh 
St., and is willing to do any shopping desired. 


FRIEND’s InstiTuUTE Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Sixth-day, 
Twelfth Month 18th, at 8 o’clock, P.M. 


Frienps’ Liprary will be open Lyceum nights 
from 7.15 to 7.45. 


Westtown Boarpina Scnoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to iostruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WILLIAM F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on acconnt of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scuoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, at her danghter’s, near Tonganoxie, Kans, 
on the thirteenth day of the Seventh Month, 1896, ia 
her eighty-fifth year, Jane BaLpwry, a member of 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of Friends. The de 
ceased was born in Randolph County, N. C., the fif- 
teenth of the Tenth Month, 1810. She removed with 
her parents to Indiana in 1828, and was married io 
that State to Ahira Baldwin in 1840. They came to 
Kansas in 1868, and settled near Tonganoxie, where 
he deceased the third of the Fourth Month, 1887. This 
dear mother, during a long life, was firmly attached to 
the principles and testimonies as taught by early 
Friends, and whilst in health she was often heard 
pleading for their maintenance, and was faithful in 
attending meetings whenever opportunity afforded, 
although in her Jater years she was not situated near a 
meeting of her own. Her friends and relatives have 
the comforting hope that through redeeming love and 
mercy, she has been gathered with the just of all 
generations. 

, at his residence near Columbus, N. J., Eighth 
Month 19th, 1896, CHarLes Wriaur, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age; a member of Upper Spring: 
field Monthly and Manstield Particular Meeting. 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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